variable that the engineer should never trust to tables or to information obtained from books to guide him in designing earthworks, when he has it in his power to obtain the necessary data either by observation of existing earthworks in the same stratum, or by experiments" (Rankine, quoted by Howe, p. 25).
"The experienced man will probably prefer to rely on his own judgment, as every case has to be studied by itself, and the more one has to do with earth or water pressures the more respect he has for their power and the less liberty he takes with them. There is probably not an experienced foundation man in the country who has not seen cofferdam bracing collapse, sometimes at the bottom, sometimes half way up, and elsewhere.
"in discussing fluid pressure, the author doubts if the full hydrostatic
pressure would be found at the bottom.....the conclusion is that in
some cases the full pressure does not occur, in many it does, while in others the pressure is much greater than the hydrostatic head would call for.
"In pneumatic caissons in quicksand in New York City, where the caissons are sunk with as little disturbance of the ground as possible, it is found necessary to keep the air pressure almost exactly at the theoretical water pressure. Many want to calculate the pressure at from 90 to 100 Ib. per cu. ft., including the weight of water and sand" (T. Kennard Thomson, p. 46).
"Do not take chances, but be safe. You must not put in a 6 X 6-in. stick because 'theory' says it will hold, but double the size, and perhaps double it again, unless you are dead sure of every condition surrounding the work.
"The importance of driving the braces tight in an excavated trench, to prevent as far as possible the movement of earth or sand back of the sheathing, has already been brought out. In the speaker's opinion, this is a matter that deserves the closest attention, for, from the moment the movement of the material commences, the trouble begins" (R. A. Shailer, p. 49).
"In the construction of the Brooklyn Subway, with which the writer is connected, it was necessary to excavate a trench averaging 30 ft. deep and 5000 ft. long. The bank was composed of sand and gravel with some few boulders. The bracing, designed by Mr. Meem, had the larger braces at the top and smaller braces when approaching the bottom. In no single instance has any failure of the lower and lighter braces been observed. Many instances of bending of the upper rangers, however, have been noticed" (H. P. Moran, p. 49).
"The error most commonly made in applying theory to practice is the assumption that the angle of repose remains constant, no matter what the depth; this, of course, is not tenable. There is no reason why it should be constant, and every reason why it should not be.
"In soil that has stood for ages in its original condition, the lower layers